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necessary for their reformation; and he published regulations for that
purpose in a general chapter of the Order which he assembled at Cremona.
The monks received them willingly; but the provosts and lay-brothers
obstinately refused to submit to them. On another occasion he obliged
a bishop to come from an embassy, in which he was employed by his
prince, to the council, and even to quit his secular embassy and reside
in his diocese. Hearing that one of his suffragans had said in company
that he had nothing to do, the saint sent to him a prefect of his household
to represent to him the necessities of his flock and the obligations of his
charge. The bishop answered him coldly that Cardinal Borromeo required
too much. The saint was extremely grieved at his insensibility and neglect,
and wrote him a letter of several leaves, in which he summed up various
obligations of the episcopal charge, repeating almost after each of them,
" Shall a bishop ever say that he had nothing to do? "

The tranquillity which St Charles had for some time enjoyed stirred
up the malice of the enemy of souls, and the storms which were formerly
raised against the saint were renewed with greater fury than ever, upon
the following occasion, The collegiate Church of St Mary de la Scala,
so called from the foundress, Beatrice de la Scala, wife of Barnaby Visconti,
lord of Milan, enjoyed great privileges and exemptions, which had been
obtained from the apostolic see by Francis Sforza II, Duke of Milan, a
munificent benefactor. The conduct of some of these canons not being
conformable to their state, St Charles consulted able canonists at Milan,
and the pope himself, who all answered him that he had a right, in quality
of archbishop, to make the visitation of this church, and in case of mis-
demeanours to proceed against any of the clergy belonging to it. The
archbishop therefore went to the church in solemnity to make a canonical
visitation; but was thrust from the door by the canons, and the cross
which was carried before him and which in the tumult he had taken into
his own hands, was shot at. One of their party caused a bell to be rung;
then declared that the archbishop had incurred suspension and other
censures for having violated the privileges of their church. The grand
vicar upon the spot pronounced a sentence of excommunication against
the authors of this insult; which the archbishop confirmed the next day
in the great church, after having spent a long time in prayer at the foot
of the altar. Most of the king's judges and the senate warmly espoused
the cause of these canons, and sent the most virulent invectives against
the archbishop to the King of Spain, accusing him of ambition and high
treason in invading the king's rights, this church being under the royal
patronage. The governor of Milan wrote to Pope Pius V in the strongest
terms, threatening to banish the cardinal as a traitor. The pope answered
him that nothing could be more glorious to the cardinal than to suffer
banishment and death in the faithful discharge of his duty, and in labour-